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ABSTRACT 

Funding sources for migrant child care programs and 
their various components, such as services, personnel, food, 
equipment, and some Federal child care legislation bills, are given 
in this publication. The programs are grouped into the various 
agencies and departments of the Federal government which help fund 
them (i.e., the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Department of Labor; the Office of Economic Opportunity; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; and Vista) . A brief description of each program is 
included. The Title IV-A of the Social Security Act is discussed; in 
this program, the Federal government pays 75% of the costs and the 
States pay 25% of the costs. Examples of how Washington, Minnesota, 
California, Arizona, Oregon, Texas, and Iowa have obtained Title IV- A 
money are given. A list of follow-up contacts and samples of 
contracts are appended. (NQ) 
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Migrant children are on the bottom 
rung of the poverty ladder. Their 
parents, 1.4 million Chicano, Black, 
Indian, Puerto Rican and white men 
and women who make their living in 
seasonal farm work, earn a median 
income of $2,000. 

Migrants move through three broad 
and intermingling “streams” from 
Florida, Texas and California. Ap- 
proximately 65% of migrants are 
Chicano. 



The poverty of migrant families 
forces them to use the labor of their 
children to increase the family in- 
come. In Oregon, it is estimated that 
75% of the seasonal force of labor- 
ers are children. 

Where child care arrangements are 
either not available or accessible, 
children are brought to the parents* 
place of work or remain in cars 
sic 







"Children live and work under the 
same conditions as adults in the field 
of farm labor,” according to a 1971 
Special Report on Child Labor in 
Agriculture by the American Friends 
Service Committee. "But the condi- 
tions are not the same. These are chil- 
dren — human beings who are still de- 
veloping physically, emotionally, in- 
tellectually. The child, in many ways, 
sacrifices his future to a much greater 
degree and can, perhaps, never be 
fully compensated." 

Stooping and crawling in intense 
heat for eight to ten hours a day to- 
gether with the unsanitary and unsafe 
conditions of both fields and housing. 




* 



as well as lack of proper diet and 
medical care, Invariably bring about 
health problems, says the American 
Friends’ Report. 

The infant mortality rate of the 
migrant child is 2 V 2 times the na- 
tional average. Adults live 20 years 
less than the rest of the population, 
a statistic due mainly to the large 
number of infant deaths. According 



to a 1969 study by the Washington 
State Council of Churches, a child 
born to a migrant Mexican-American 
family in that state has a life ex- 
pectancy of about 38 years; a third 
of the children die at birth. 

The migrant child suffers from 
rickets, scurvy, pinworms, anemia, 
acute febrile tonsillitis and some- 
times kwashiokor, a severe protein 
deficiency usually only found in the^ 
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a high incidence of death from diar- 
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The only reported polio epidemic 
in the country in the 1970’s was 
among South Texas migrants, where 
three children died. 

Ten percent of migrant children 
have never had milk, 19% have 
never had citrus fruit, 35% have 
never had vegetables and 14% have 
never had meat. Fifty-nine percent of 
migrant children under 3 years of 
age have had no immunirations. 

The average per capita health 
care expenditure in 1967 for one 
million migrants was $7.20 compared 
with an average of $200 for the total 
^population, according to the United 
’States Senate Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. 

In addition to receiving the lowest 
wages and lacking health care, mi- 
grants live in the poorest ofTfoubirtg. 
MigranL camps consist of rows of 
one-roojH shacks, very often with no 
indoor filuf ibing. A single pump or 
faucet may supply water for the en- 
tue camp. Sometimes tfcre. is no 
electricity. - u * T, 

Support lervices available to. most j 
Arncricar s ind whick «ro1g[it help i|- t 
loviate li e nigmoCa poo iving con-j ■ 
ditmns a e f iiot-availal>le ig him. The!/' 
migrant yvorke/|r 



worker I receive: po unerp- 



^^^ploymenll compensation! retiremajntjjj 
benefits, Mcdrcaki or Medicaids food* : 

: k stamps^ Social securrty or sicK leaver! 

-i6 -ru£- protected _ hy o)» n unujn ■ 
union- nctiviiies fie /*> 
generallv'nof a^w elia'ig leciplenV. 

Booklet foeuses on H=»e-y » 
— —id t . . ■■the-'Chttd -qnder sir~" 
whQ^aliViouQh i i g ' le^^ -oUan works in 
the field, with the rest of -4ho family, * 
.'is nevertheless subjoetpd Ip tho same ' 
conditions. it* is* Hie migrant- pre- 
- , schooler who is heporled to have suf*. *" j- 
- focated when locked in an aban-*..^ 
doned car by a field where Jils par-. . J. 
ants are working of to have been. - 



accidentally tilled into the soil by 
farm machinery. 

Although there is no panacea 'or 
these problems, one possible method 
of cutting down on the health, edu- 
cational, and nutritional problems of 
the migrant child is through the pro- 
vision of child development programs 
in the preschool years. Attempts at 
this in the past have not been satis- 
factory. The National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Economic Opportunity reported 
to the President in 1970 that fewer 
than 2% of migrant children needing 
care were receiving it . . . specifically, 
13,000 out of over 700,000 children 
were covered by federal funding. 

The reasons for this are not sim- 
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pie. A mobile migrant population is 
much harder to serve than a stable 
population. Mobility presents prob- 
lems of organization, funding and 
leadership. In the past, relatively few 
people have been willing to go to 
bat for a group of people moving 
from state to state and who have very 
little influence or impact on local or 
federal government. 

Then too, child care funding has 
been seriously lacking, not only for 
migrants but for the general popula- 
tion. Total federal spending in 1971 
was approximately $V 2 billion to 
cover an estimated 5 million pre- 
schoolers needing care. 

At the same time, however, there 



is some evidence that existing fund- 
ing for migrant children’s programs 
is not being used to its fullest extent 
— mostly due to a lack of awareness 
of its existence and how to use it. 
The purpose of this booklet, there- 
fore, is to describe these funding 
sources in the hope of maximizing 
their use. The programs are grouped 
into the various agencies and de- 
partments of the federal government 
and include potential funding sources 
for several components of child care 
programs, such as services, staffing, 
food and equipment. 

In addition to a brief description 
of the programs, there are lists of 
follow-up contacts in the appendix. 
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The greatest potential source of 
money for child care is Title IV-A of 
the Social Security Act. A section of 
the 1967 Social Security Amend- 
ments (Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children — AFDC), IV-A author- 
izes the federal government to meet 
state expenditures on a 3 to 1 match- 
ing basis for costs of child welfare 
services, including day care. The 
money is open-ended, meaning that 
the federal government will meet its 
75% share of the costs no matter 
how much it is. 

Day care programs funded under 
IV‘A are administered by a state 
agency, usually the state welfare de- 
partment, with ultimate authority rest- 
ing in the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service (SRS) of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

UNEASINESS OVER IV-A 

This source of funding has never 
been used to its fullest extent. This 
is partly because states fear that the 
money will not remain open-ended, 
leaving them with full responsibility 
for the program. T his apprehension 
is not justified, however, because it 
is possible, as most states have 
done, to word IV-A contracts so that 
there is no tax liability to the state. 
Contracts have been made contin- 
gent on the “continuing availability 
of federal funds," which, if cut off, 
makes them null and void. 

The fact that Title IV-A may not 
remain open-ended is not incon- 
ceivable, however. In 1970, a sep- 
arate social services amendment was 
tacked on to the Family Assistance 
Plan that would have closed the 
open-ended authorization for social 
service expenditures by the federal 
government. The amendment, al- 
though keeping the 3 to 1 formula, 
would have required Congress to 
appropriate a fixed sum of money 



each year and allocated funds to 
each state up to the point where the 
allocation would have met the 1971 
federal expenditure. In its final form, 
however, the amendment exempted 
from its provisions child care and 
birth control. 

Whether or not an individual or 
group is qualified to receive services 
funded by IV-A is determined by the 
State Welfare Plan. Welfare depart- 
ments are allowed, it they choose, 
to provide day care for “potential" 
welfare recipients as well as present 
recipients under present federal reg- 
ulations. Migrants qualify as poten- 
tial recipients. But since many states 
do not choose to include the poten- 
tial category, herein lies one of the 
major stumbling blocks to migrants 
receiving IV-A money. 

With an annual income of $2,000, 
migrants qualify to go on welfare, 
but most choose not to. Called “hon- 
orable fools" by some, most mi- 
grants are too proud to apply for 
welfare. As a result, they receive no 
public assistance fo r which they eco- 
nomically qualify, and, in addition 
they receive no support services, 
such as child care, which are tangen- 
tial to the welfare system. It would 
also be accurate to say that if mi- 
grants were to accept welfare, they 
would be able to settle out of the 
stream and live an apparently pref- 
erable existence. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

Each state is required to submit a 
state plan outling who is to receive 
services which, as mentioned, can 
include past and potential AFDC re- 
cipients as well as those presently 
on assistance. A "past recipient" is 
defined as a parent who has within 
a certain number of years been 
on welfare; a potential recipient is a 
parent likely to go on assistance if a 



child welfare service, such as day 
care, is not available. 

“Potential" recipients can also in- 
clude the medically needy and those 
living in disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods, regardless of the resident's 
income. In the latter case, entire 
neighborhoods with large numbers 
of AFDC recipients can be eligible 
for child care. Any geographic area 
meeting state or federal criteria of 
poverty, such as a Model Cities pro- 
gram, would be appropriate. It has 
been difficult, however, to define a 
geographic area relative to migrants, 
since they characteristically do not 
live in any central location. 

In a few states, potential recipients 
can now include migrants as an oc- 
c upationat grouping. In Washington 
state, for example, migrants are de- 
fined state-wide as an occupational 
group according to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity definition of mi- 
grants, which includes those who are 
currently migrants* Minnesota uses 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, Title 1 definition for eligi- 
bility, which includes anyone who 
has been a migrant in the last five 
years. 

DIFFICULTY WITH MATCHING 
SHARE 

Raising the matching 25% share 
has been another frustration. Nor- 
mally living in rural areas, migrant 
groups find it harder to ferret out 
what are usually urban sources of 
private money such as the United 
Fund, Model Cities Supplemental 
funds, and money from religious and 
civic groups, business or labor. 

In addition, migrants seldom bene- 
fit from state appropriations which 
can be used as the matching money. 
Since they are transitory, as well as 
voteless, migrants are very often ig- 
nored by states and local politicians 
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who do not look on them as "their 
people." Moving from state to state 
and often with no stationary repre- 
sentative organization, migrants are 
"no one's constituents." 

This difficulty in raising the match- 
ing share has lead many experts in 
the field of migrant child care to 
conclude that either IV-A money 
should be 100% for migrants, or that 
other federal money (such as OEO's 
lll-B) should be eligible for use as 
the matching 25% in the same way 
Model Cities money can be used. 
(Model Cities Supplemental Funding 
is the only example of federal money 
that can be matched with federal 
money.) 

The following are some examples 
of how several states and migrant 
groups have managed to get IV-A 
money. Each serves as a model of 
a different approach to the raising of 
the matching share, including use of 
state education money, Model Cities 
Supplemental Funds, and use of lib- 
eral in-kind contributions. 



WASHINGTON: 

State Education Money 

Under the umbrella organization, 
Northwest Rural Opportunity (an OEO 

III- B grantee), Washington State ob- 
tained a grant from the State Educa- 
tion Agency which has been matched 
3 to 1 by the State Welfare Depart- 
ment. The funding level for the oper- 
ation of the NRO combination pre- 
school education and day care pro- 
grams was over $500,000 in 1971. 
In addition, NRO has obtained a 
small amount of money from growers 
which has been matched by Title 

IV- A. 

NRO, the first non-public agency 



to get education money in Washing- 
ton, runs nine centers serving 1,800 
children throughout the growing sea- 
son. The total capacity of the centers 
is 596 at any one time, but because 
of an unusually long growing season 
(March through October), they oper- 
ate as a flow-through service. Cen- 
ters stay open year round to accom- 
modate migrants leaving the stream. 

Washington's use of education 
funds serves as an important model. 
The same technique could be applied 
in many other states providing the 
political climate is right. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that the 
source of funds must be state' or 
local tax dollars. Title I of the ESEA 
or other federal education funds 
would not qualify. 



MINNESOTA: 

Use of Public School Space 

Minnesota has been able to raise 
most of its 25% matching local sharo 
on the basis of "in-kind" rather than 
cash matching. 

"In-kind" donation is audited value 
of space and other contributions by 
public agencies, allowable under 
Title IV as a legitimate part of the 
local share. The key to qualifying an 
in-kind contribution is that it must 
originate from something that is tax 
supported. 

Since Minnesota's growing season 
is during the summer, migrant cen- 
ters use school building space — the 
in-kind contribution that constitutes 
tho majority of its matching share. 

Use of in-kind contributions has 
been feasible in Minnesota because 
the state education system has an 
established, highly accessible uni- 
form cost accounting system which 



makes it easy to pull out the figures 
for value per square foot (multiplied 
times the number of square feet used 
by migrant centers). The lack of this 
kind of well organized, highly audit- 
able system in many other states has 
frustrated the use of in-kind contri- 
butions. 

Less significant in-kind donations 
in Minnesota have come from con- 
tributions of equipment and the serv- 
ices of public health nurses. 

Altogether there are 16 migrant 
child care centers in Minnesota, 
funded in 1971 by approximately 
$100,000 in IV-A money, in addition 
to some ESEA Title 1 money for the 
older children and Head Start money 
for the 4-6 year olds. The three- 
pronged program is coordinated 
through the state offices of Educa- 
tion, Equal Opportunity, and Public 
Welfare. 



CALIFORNIA: 

Self-help Program 

Rent collected from migrant camps 
constitutes the major portion of the 
local share in California. In 1971, 26 
state-built Flash Peak Labor Camps, 
built in 1965 with OEO lll-B money, 
brought in $251,500 which was com- 
bined with $97,500 appropriated from 
the state general fund for a total of 
$349,000 of IV-A matching money. 
When combined with the Federal 
share, California had a total of $1,- 
470,000 IV-A money, complemented 
with $250,000 in ESEA Title I money. 

Pledged for use by migrants, rent 
collected from the camps is remitted 
to the State Department of Human 
Resources Development where it is 
allocated to social welfare. Funded 
are 25 centers for a season of 6 to 



ARIZONA 

Recycled Money 

Phoenix, Arizona, is unique in its 
use of all private cash donations for 
matching with Title IV-A. Arizona’s 
case history will benefit migrant pro- 
grams unable to get a state to ap- 
propriate matching money. 

After OEO was forced to close 
several of its child care centers, 
Arizona citizens formed a task force 
to raise money to reopen them. 
Twelve thousand dollars was raised 
through a newspaper campaign ex- 
posing the plight of the migrant chil- 
dren. Since the state did not feel that 
money available from a "one time 
only" appeal immediately after the 
closing of the centers was an ade- 
quate basis for funding a program, 
the "Save a Child League" was 
formed as an on-going fundraising 
organization. As the only state-wide 
money-raising effort for migrant child 
care, the League employs a profes- 
sional fundraiser, organizes charity 
benefits and solicits from groups and 
individuals. 

In addition -to organizing the 
League, the origina' task force de- 
veloped three coordinating councils 
to act as umbrella organizations to 
administer and monitor the programs. 
Each Council has a policy board con- 
sisting of 1/3 parents, 1/3 board 
and community representation, and 
1/3 professionals. 

Federal law prohibits an operating 
agency from supplying funds which 
it then receives back for its own ope- 
ration. However, if the funds come 
from a separate agency, a "third 
party," an operating organization 
can contribute these funds to the 
Department of Welfare to generate 
matching funds. 

The League, as the third party in 
this case, raises the private monies 
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and contributes the money to the 
Welfare Department for matching. 
The matched money then goes to 
the umbrella organizations (Coordi- 
nating Councils), which in turn allo- 
cate funds to specific programs. 

The Coordinating Couhcils, fos- 
tered by the Community Council (a 
planning body supported by the 
United Fund), are supported by IV-A 
money taken "off the top" of the 
matched funds with the rest used to 
purchase care. 

The annual budget administered 
by the Phoenix Council in 1970 
amounted to $431,980, of which 
$107,995 was local funds and $323,- 
985 was potential Title IV-A gen- 
erated funds. Although a small por- 
tion of this was raised by the League, 
the majority came from "recycled 
money." Instead of continuing to 
contribute money directly to day care 
programs, the Phoenix United Fund 
gave it to the State Welfare Depart- 
ment to be matched with IV-A funds. 
When matched, it was returned more 
than doubled to the Council for dis- 
tribution to the centers. This recy- 
cling of funds would, of course, only 
work in a metropolitan area where 
there is a larg^ United Fund. 

The administrative budget for the 
Coordinating Council was $26,187, 
which paid for an executive director, 
secretary-bookkeeper, and related 
office costs, as well as occasional 
training workshops handled for par- 
ticipating agencies. 



OREGON: 

Getting it Together 

A unique state - wide Coalition 
spearheads the search for funds for 
migrant and Indian children in Ore- 
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gon. 

Formed in 1971, the Coalition 
board consists of one parent and 
one community representative from 
various sections of the state. In ad- 
dition, there are four positions for 
medical and educational profes- 
sionals and representatives of state 
agencies concerned with migrant 
children. 

Following the Community Coordi- 
nated Child Care (4-C) plan, the 
Coalition has applied for recognition 
as a 4-C agency. Community Coor- 
dinated Child Care is a federal gov- 
ernment-developed comprehensive, 
coordinated approach for communi- 
ties to apply to providing day care 
and preschool services. Organizing 
around the 4-C plan opens the way 
for use of Title P' A funds for plan- 
ning and coord'.iation. 

The coalit 1 . ,i has been called a 
"centralized local 4-C." It acts as an 
administrative umbrella over a num- 
ber of child care facilities and at the 
same time represents several areas 
of the state. A representative of the 
Coalition sits on the state 4-C board. 

In some cases, Coalition jurisdic- 
tion overlaps local 4-C jurisdiction. 
Where this happens, a facility may 
choose between the two. Sometimes 
the project may choose both and 
receive year round service to local 
children through the 4-C and sea- 
sonal services for migrants from the 
Coalition. Or, the Coalition may sim- 
ply give technical assistance. 

Coalition services include: 

• Technical assistance in forming 
community-based organizational 
sponsors for child care sen/ices. 

• Aid in raising cash and in-kind 
contributions for matching with Title 
IV-A money. The Coalition has pub- 
lished an idea booklet with examples 
of contribution sources from each of 
its facilities. 



• Assistance to a facility in meeting 
Federal Interagency guidelines and 
state licensing requirements. 

• Assistance in applying for U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Food reim- 
bursement. 

• A contract for purchase of child 
care services and assistance with a 
standard accounting, record keeping 
system. 

• Training conferences and curricu- 
lum resource materials of a "cross 
cultural" program for migrant and 
Indian children. 

Although the Coalition has a grant 
from the Indian and Migrant Desk of 
Head Start, most of its funding comes 
f r om community sources matched 
with Title IV-A money. 

In addition to the $6.00 per child 
per day allowed in Oregon for IV-A 
supported programs, the Coalition al- 
lows each community to spend an 
additional $1.50 in Headstart Indian 
and Migrant Division funds. This is 
used to pay for start-up costs such 
as remodeling and equipment, for 
parent involvement programs, and for 
medical or dental treatment. (Title 
IV-A money cannot be used for 
equipment or building costs, except 
in :he "consumable supply or repair" 
category, and although IV A can be 
used for medical examination, it can- 
not be used for treatment.) 

The IMPD money enables the fa- 
cilities to upgrade services to meet 
Head Start standards by including 
such programs as career develop- 
ment for staff and parent involve- 
ment. 

Oregon has followed Arizona's ex- 
ample in fouling a separate corpo- 
ration for receiving money. Called 
Friend, the corporation receives do- 
nations and operates as a "friend" 
of the Coalition in providing cash for 
use in matching with Title IV-A 
money. 



This is how it works. Local con- 
tributors make cash donations to 
Friend requesting that it be held un- 
til a local facility needs matching 
money. The Coalition applies to the 
corporation. In some cases the con- 
tributions are earmarked for a par- 
ticular area; in other cases Friend 
can, with contributor permission, bor- 
row or transfer funds from one area 
to another. 

The Oregon Coalition is the only 
centralized 4-C-Iike agency special- 
izing in the needs of migrant chil- 
dren, as well as the only one serving 
non-reservation Indians. 



EDINBURG, TEXAS: 

Model Cities Bilingual Child 
Development 

In few instances have migrants 
been able to benefit from the use of 
Model Cities Supplementary funds. 
Edinburg, Texas, with its winter based 
bilingual program has that distinc- 
tion. (The Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 allows Housing and Urban De- 
velopment supplemental funds to "be 
used and credited as part or all of 
the required n on-federal contribu- 
tion . . . under a federal grant-in-aid 
program." Supplemental money can 
be used instead of state funds to 
earn federal IV-A dollars.) 

In 1971, Edinburg received $5,000 
in Model Cities money to be matched 
with $16,667 IV-A federal share, 
supplemented by a $20,000 Child 
Welfare Research and Demonstra- 
tion (OCD) grant. This funded one 
child care program in the Model 
Cities area for 1 00 children, 20 to 30 
percent of whom are estimated to be 
migrants. 



IOWA: 

State Money 

A state appropriation for day care 
tor non-residents is used as Iowa's 
local matching share, bringing in a 
total of about $30,000 in IV-A money 
in 1971 with a state appropriation of 
$7,500. 

With this money, the umbrella or- 
ganization, Migrant Action Program 
(MAP) operates 5 centers, serving 
35 to 45 migrant children, ages 13 
months to 3 years. MAP received a 
waiver from the State Department of 
Social Services to include much 
younger children in its program. 

IV-A LIMITATIONS 

One restriction on the use of IV-A 
monies is that donated funds may 
not revert back to the donor, al- 
though a United fund donation, for 
example, may be used to purchase 
services from a United Fund member 
agency which is considered a sep- 
arate entity. 

For a state to receive IV-A funds, 
it must submit to Social and Re- 
habilitation Services a State Plan for 
administration of AFDC. The State 
Welfare Department receives pay- 
ments on a reimbursement basis 
from the SRS Public Assistance unit 
in Washington. 

"STATEWIDENESS" 

Social Security laws call for AFDC 
to be applied uniformly to every 
state "political subdivision." In other 
words, this principle of statewide- 
ness requires a state to offer any 
service available to past, present, or 
potential AFDC recipients to all indi- 
viduals in the state who meet the 
criteria. This principle caused great 
confusion until 1970 when SRS 
amended its statewideness require- 
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TITLE IV-A FUNDING CYCLE 



METHOD 

1 



FEDERAL 

Health, Education & Welfare 
Social & Rehabilitation Service 




DAY CARE PROJECTS 



day care center, family 
day care home, group day 
care home, in-home care 
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METHOD 

2 



o 

ERIC 



FEDERAL 



Health, Education & Welfare 
Social & Rehabilitation Service I 




STATE 

Welfare Dept. 




ih. 



BEGIN 

HERE 



| Receiver LOCAL Donor 

(Unit of government 
or Model Cities) 




METHOD 

3 



FEDERAL 



Health, Education & Welfare 
Social & Rehabilitation Service 




■J 
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ment to say that a state need only 
"evidence a genuine commitment to 
provide services on a state-wide 
basis within a reasonable time." This 
meant that states did not have to 
initiate services in all areas at exactly 
the same time. 

WHAT’S NEXT? 

After a group has decided to apply 



for funds, it should contact the State 
Welfare Department for information 
on how to proceed. If the group is 
not happ'/ with the cooperation it is 
getting, it should contact its regional 
SRS office. All through preliminary 
discussions, both parties should un- 
derstand their rights and responsi- 
bilities. Accepting federal money 



means accepting some federal con- 
trol. Finally, legal assistance will help 
negotiate a fair and reasonable con- 
tract. (See samples of contracts in 
appendix.) 

For more information contact State 
Welfare Departments, or regional 
SRS offices. (See list in appendix.) 



DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE 

Office of Child Development 

Head Start 

Head Start was designed as a 
massive social experiment to break 
the poverty cycle through a compre- 
hensive, national child development 
program. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to meet the emotional, medi- 
cal, nutritional, and societal needs of 
the low-income preschool child. 

Total estimated funding was $360 
million in 1971 serving 471,600 chil- 
dren, of which 3,500 are migrant chil- 
dren. This means that less than 1% 
of the Head Start budget goes to 
migrant children. 

When Head Start was moved from 
OEO to HEW in 1969, a separate 
"region” was established for migrant 
and Indian programs. Head Start's 
Migrant and Indian Division has been 
appropriated and allocated $12.5 mil- 
lion in 1972, of which $3.4 million 
was for migrant programs alone. 

It should be noted that overall 
Head Start funding has not substan- 
tially increased since 1966, partially 
because the program has been the 
center of a sometimes heated con- 
troversy. One potent barb came from 
the Westinghouse Report in the late 
60’s which concluded that gains 
made by Head Start children were 
wiped out in grade school. Although 
the study was later p*oved inaccu- 
rate, harm had been done. Finally, it 
should be easy to understand that 
since there is little likelihood that 
Head Start's funding will be increased 
in the near future, there is stiff com- 
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petition for available money. 

With 69 centers in 17 states, mi- 
grant programs differ from other 
Head Start programs in several ways: 
they are bilingual and bicultural; they 
are open longer hours to accommo- 
date the adult farmworkers' workday 
(7 a.m. to 7 p.m. generally); and 
participating children can be infants 
(normally Head Start begins at 4 
years). 

Areas with Migrant and Indian 
Head Start centers include: New 
York, Florida, California, Utah, Illi- 
nois, New Jersey, the Texas pan- 
handle, Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, 
Colorado, Washington, Idaho, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michi- 
gan. One program, commanding a 
large proportion of the funding is 
mobile, moving with the migrant 
from his home base state through 
the stream. 

Head Start programs also include 
29 parent and child centers, of which 
two serve migrant families. 

To find out more about the Head 
Start Indian and Migrant program, 
contact your local Community Action 
Agency or Project Head Start, Office 
of Child Development, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 20201. Where 
there is no CAP, contact the Board 
of Education, Welfare Department or 
Mayor's office. Information also avail- 
able through the state and regional 
HEW offices. (See list in Appendix.) 



Title I ESEA 

Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, de- 
signed to help educationally deprived 
children, was amended in 1966 to in- 
clude the children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers. T oday more than 
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235,000 migrant children in 46 states 
receive educational and special sup- 
plementary services under Title I. 

The purpose of the program is to 
"identify and meet the specfic edu- 
cational needs of migrant children 
through remedial instruction; health, 
nutritional, and psychological serv- 
ices; cultural development, and pre- 
vocational training and counseling.” 
Special attention in instructional pro- 
grams is given to development of 
the language arts, including reading, 
speaking, and writing in both English 
and Spanish. 

Authority to approve state pro- 
grams rests with the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. The State Edu- 
cation Agency (SEA) is directly re- 
sponsible for the administration and 
operation of the State’s Title I mi- 
grant program. However, if the State 
Education Officer and the State At- 
torney General are unable, or un- 
willing, to find migrant children and 
approve projects on their behalf — or 
if it can be established that another 
group can better perform these serv- 
ices— a private , nonprofit group such 
as a CAP may become the adminis- 
trator. Any state where migrant work- 
ers live for any portion of the year 
receives an allocation of Title I mi- 
grant funds. 

The State Education Agency may 
contract with a private agency to pro- 
vide services for the migrant children 
under the state's jurisdiction pro- 
vided that it: does not operate a pri- 
vate school; is actively supervised by 
the SEA of local education through 
which the program is operated; and 
agrees that the ultimate responsibility 
for its activities lies with the SEA. 

Eligibility for Title I funds includes 
children who are presently in the 
stream, as well as any migrant chil- 
dren for 5 years after the family has 
settled in one place out of the stream. 
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Title I migrant funds may be used 
to provide the following services for 
migrant children: 

• Improving the educational pro- 
gram offered to migrant children 
through bilingual instruction, reme- 
dial courses, and individualized in- 
struction: 

• Hiring additional teachers, aides, 
counselors, and social workers; 

• Providing recreational, cultural, 
and library services to the children; 

• Purchasing additional educational 
materials, including mobile class- 
rooms to follow the children from 
camp to camp, bilingual course ma- 
terials, art supplies, and industrial 
arts and prevocational equipment. 

Eligibility of Preschoolers Defined 

In most cases, ESEA Title I money 
is used for children 5 to 17 years 
old. There have been, however, sev- 
eral instances where Title I money 
has been used for preschool pro- 
grams with a strong educational com- 
ponent and where it has been neces- 
sary to include younger siblings in 
order to get school-aged children to 
participate. 

In answer to requests for clarifi- 
cation of the age limit for use of Title 
I funds, the Office of Education legal 
counsel states that "Title I funds are 
authorized for all entitle j to free pub- 
lic education which i . provided as 
elementary and secondary education 
and may, if so determined by the 
State, include education below grade 
1. In this context, Title I Migrant funds 
can be used to meet 'he needs of 
preschool children." 

Many states have expressed con- 
cern that the lack of day care for 
very young children, in some cases 
due to the phasing out of existing 
centers, has been contributing to 
high rates of absenteeism among 
older migrant children, who must 



stay home to babysit and who are, 
or should be, participating in the 
Title I programs. 

In response to this, the legal coun- 
sel has noted that "if a preset iool 
program is provided for migrant chil- 
dren, then day care for children who 
are too young to actually participate 
in such a program may be included 
provided that the application and 
project summaries show; 

• Documented evidence that the 
proposed day care program is nec- 
essary to release older children to 
attend classes, but not to work. 

• Documented evidence of the 
state’s effort to seek other sources 
of funding in line with Section 116.2- 
(a) of the Title I Regulations, e.g., 
state welfare, church groups and pri- 
vate organizations. There should not 
be any attempt to supplant any effort 
already in existence, but rather to 
secure maximum assistance from 
other sources. 

• Documented evidence that the 
older children (preschool and above) 
will actually participate in the Title I 
migrant program.” 

Funding 

The maximum amount of funding 
available to eligible state education 
agencies is determined by the Com- 
missioner of Education by estimating 
the number of migrant children in 
each state from Labor Department 
statistics. 

Funds are distributed on the basis 
of a formula under which a state re- 
ceives a maximum grant. (No match- 
ing is required.) The grant is com- 
puted by the sum of the estimated 
number of migrant children aged 5 to 
17 residing full or part time in the 
state, multiplied by the national or 
state average per pupil expenditure, 
whichever is higher. . 

The state educational agency, in 



addition, receives federal funds for 
the administration of the program. 
For this purpose the state educa- 
tional agency may claim up to $150,- 
000, or 1% of the amount allocated 
under this title, whichever is higher. 

Applications must be received in 
the Office of Education by June 15 if 
they are to be approved before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Interstate cooperation is encour- 
aged to ensure some degree of edu- 
cational continuity for the mobile mi- 
grant children. 

More information about the Title I 
migrant program can be obtained by 
contacting the Title I migrant coor- 
dinator in the State Department of 
Education in any state capital, or the 
Migrant Programs Branch, Division 
of Compensatory Education, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington 
D.C. 20202. ' 

Work-Study 

Programs 

There is some potential for obtain- 
ing staff for day care centers through 
the work-study programs. Adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education and 
as authorized by Title IV, Part C of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
these programs help needy students! 
particularly those from low income 
families, to obtain a higher educa- 
tion by providing part-time jobs in 
"useful projects sponsored by the 
institutions of higher education in 
which they are enrolled.” Many stu- 
dents have chosen to work up to 15 
hours a week as aides in day care 
centers. It is not necessary for the 
work to relate to the student’s field 
of study. 

The Office of Education provides 
80% of costs of the student’s salary 
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for part-time off-campus employment 
during the school year, as well as for 
full time temporary summer employ- 
ment. The remaining 20% normally 
comes from the institution or organi- 
zation employing the student. It may 
be possible, however, to negotiate 
with the university if the employing 
organization (such as a migrant day 
care center) is in financial straits. 

Because of transportation prob- 
lems, utilizing students may present 
a problem in rural areas during the 
school year. Summer employment, 
during many growing seasons, may 
not create as great a stumbling block. 

Budgeted for $1 60 million for 1 971 , 
the work-study programs involve 
2,500 public and private colleges and 
vocational schools. Contact the Stu- 
dent Financial Aid Office of any col- 
lege near you to see if they are par- 
ticipating in the program. Or, contact 
the HEW Regional Office. (See list in 
Appendix.) 

Office of Surplus Property 
Utilization 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration 

Surplus Property 
Utilization 

Agencies and departments of the 
federal government may from time 
to time find that they own more real 
or personal property than they re- 
quire. Because of this, Congress 
enacted legislation regulating the 
disposal of surplus property. The 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to allocate 
federal surplus personal property for 
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transfer to State Agencies for Surplus 
Property, which in turn distribute it 
to eligible health and educational ap- 
plicants. 

Each State Agency distributes per- 
sonal property for health, educational 
or civil defense purposes. Child care 
centers can qualify if they include an 
educational component, that is, if 
they have qualified teachers. HEW 
tries to be liberal in determining who 
is eligible. 

Surplus supplies may include fur- 
niture, office equipment, paper sup- 
plies, or even "carryalls" (8-10 pas- 
senger vehicles resembling Volks- 
wagen buses). 

For more information contact the 
Regional Office of Surplus Property 
Utilization. (See list in Appendix.) 



DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 

Public Service 
Careers 

The Public Service Careers pro- 
gram, under the Department of Labor, 
has a 1972 funding level of $62.2 
million for training programs oper- 
ated through public agencies. 

The purpose of the Public Service 
Careers program is to help para-pro- 
fessionals break into public agency 
employment through restructuring 
some career positions. The idea is to 
get trainees into civil service or into 
a job (with a future career step) with 
a public school system or other pub- 
lic program. Migrant programs could 
use this source of funding for train- 
ing money to develop careers for 
migrants in the day care field. 

In 1970, Head Start negotiated a 
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$3 million grant to be used for train- 
ing of personnel, of which $500,000 
went to the Migrant and Indian Desk. 
Most of the funds went to Indian 
grantees, since they more easily ful- 
fill the requirement of being a "public 
agency." (Tribal councils are con- 
sidered public agencies.) 

National Rural Organization (NRO) 
in Washington state has been one 
migrant grantee to benefit from this. 
NRO circumvented the "hired by a 
public agency" requirement by dele- 
gating their Head Start program to a 
cooperative school district. 

For more information contact: Re- 
gional Manpower Administration (See 
list in appendix) or the Washington. 
D.C. Office: D.C. Manpower Adminis- 
trator, 14th & E St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004 (202-629-3663). 



“Last Yellow Bus” 

The purpose of this program, es- 
tablished in 1971 under the Labor 
Department’s Rural Manpower Serv- 
ice, is to enable migrants to settle 
out. Specifically, it proposes in 1972 
to help 5,800 migrant workers to de- 
velop marketable job skills that will 
equip them for stable, year-round 
employment. To do this, migrants will 
need a full range of services, includ- 
ing day care. 

With a funding level of $20.2 mil- 
lion in 1972, the program will consist 
of (1) comprehensive training and 
job development programs in the 
home base areas and (2) in-stream 
settle-out programs to help families 
settle in communities along the mi- 
grant stream. Six in-stream projects 
have already been funded for $2 mil- 
lion. The rest of the funding will go 
into the home base migrant projects 
in Texas, California and Florida. 



Although local job development is 
emphasized, the economic condition 
in some migrant home-base areas 
will probably require worker reloca- 
tion assistance. For this purpose, a 
Migrant Manpower Unit has been es- 
tablished at the National Office level 
to provide coordination with existing 
groups (NAB, trade associations, 
manufacturers) as well as to give 
direction and impetus to state and 
regional office efforts. 

For more information contact your 
Regional Manpower Administrator. 
(See list in Appendix.) 

OFFICE 

OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Title lll-B 

Faced with a reduced budget, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity’s Mi- 
grant Division announced in 1967 
that it would phase out its support of 
children’s programs. Under Title lll-B 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
grants are administered for speciai 
migrant programs, including child 
care. 

From a budget of approximately 
$10 million in 1965, OEO lll-B fund- 
ing for child care is now $2 million, 
a level which is not expected to 
change in the coming years. 

The intention of the reduction and 
associated policy change is to free 
funds for more education and job 
development programs for adult mi- 
grants on the theory that this ap- 
proach more directly lifts migrants 
out of poverty. 

By including lll-B in the EOA of 
1964, Congress recognized that sea- 




sonal farmworkers needed special 
programs if they were to benefit from 
the anti-poverty effort. Congress saw 
this as a way of offsetting the con- 
sequences of job displacement due 
to increased mechanization of agri- 
cultural work. In addition, migrants 
were very unlikely to participate in 
existing local anti-poverty programs. 

The only anti-poverty program con- 
cerned with an occupational group 
rather than an age group or geo- 
graphic community, lll-B addresses 
both the immediate needs and prob- 
lems of massive job displacement 
among the work force due to mech- 
anization. 

Operating with $35 million for 
overall lll-B programs in 1972, OEO 
may make grants to private non- 
profit organizations, state or public 
agencies and educational institu- 
tions to carry out programs for farm- 
workers. 

In addition to child care, these 
programs include education, sanita- 
tion and housing. Up to 100% of the 
cost of a day care project may be 
supplied, with funding provided for 
remodeling but not for new construc- 
tion. 

The overall objective is "to assist 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
and their families to improve their 
living conditions and develop skills 
necessary for a productive and self- 
sufficient life." 

Another objective of the OEO- 
funded migrant program is to broaden 
the use of resources available through 
attracting new, non-OEO resources to 
serve farmworkers. This policy has 
lead many to suggest that lll-B funds 
might be used for matching with IV- 
A money, as is the case for Model 
Cities. 

Prior to the passage of lll-B of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, it was 




often noted that more funds were 
allocated for migratory birds than for 
migratory workers. lll-B was the first 
piece of legislation, other than the 
Migrant Health Act, designed espe- 
cially for migrants. 

For more information contact: Com- 
munity Action Program, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Atten: Migrant 
Branch, Washington, D.C. 20506. 

Community Action 
Program — Emergency 

Food and Medical Services 

Authorized by Title II, section 22A 
(6) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, this program provides tem- 
porary grants for foodstuffs and med- 
ical services to counteract starvation 
and malnutrition among the poor. 

Total appropriation for the program 
in 1971 was $33 million, of which 
$2.5 million went to the Migrant Divi- 
sion. These funds are divided among 
four prime grantees who decide how 
to allocate the money. Therefore, if 
the priority is for feeding children in 
a day care center, the prime grantee 
has the flexibility to do that. 

Funds can be used either for the 
grantee to provide food directly or to 
act as an advocate to see that the 
poor receive the food provided by 
other programs. The purpose of the 
program is to make food delivery 
systems more responsive to the poor. 

For more information on this pro- 
gram contact the prime grantee for 
your area: 

• South and East: N.C. Council of 
Churches, 723 W. Johnson street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27603. 

• Midwest: United Migrants for Op- 
port. Inc., mi So. Lansing street, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigar. 46858. 
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• Texas: Educational Systems Corp., 
1222 No. Main Avenue #915, San 
Antonio, Texas 78212. 

• Associated City -County Econom- 
ic, Dev. Corp. of Hidalgo Co., 314 
So. Closner, Edinburg, Texas 78539. 

• West: Colorado Migrant Council, 
665 Grant, Denver, Colo. 60203. 

• Washington number for Emer- 
gency Food: 202/254-5620. 

• Migrant Division: 202/254-5588. 



DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Special Food 
Service Program 
for Children 

Funds for free or reduced price 
meals for needy children including 
those in child care centers are avail- 
able under Section 13 of the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended in 
1968. Called the Special Food Serv- 
ice Program for Children, or Vanik 
Bill, participation is limited to "all 
public and nonprofit service institu- 
tions such as day care centers, set- 
tlement houses, or recreation centers 
that provide child care (where chil- 
dren are not maintained in resi- 
dence), for children from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist, 
or areas in which there are high con- 
centrations of working mothers." 

Although Head Start programs fit 
the definition of an eligible facility, 
they receive their money for food 
programs as part of their regular 
Head Start budget. Head Start pro- 
grams which received Vanik Bill 
money before November 1, 1969, 
however, may still continue to receive 
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Vanik funding. 

Public or private institutions can 
develop a special summer program 
providing a food service similar to 
the National School Lunch for these 
children. 

Institutions may not participate in 
this program and the Special Milk 
Program at the same time. And per- 
haps it makes no sense to, since this 
program includes milk. 

In most states the program is ad- 
ministered by the state educational 
agency and where it is not, it is ad- 
ministered by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Federal appropriation for 1972 for 
this program is $49 million, a figure 
which should not be too heavily re- 
lied upon since it fluctuates. Federal 
funds are apportioned among the 
states in an amount in ratio of chil- 
dren ages 3-17 in that state to the 
total number of children of those 
ages in all the states. Funds may 
also be used to meet up to 75% of 
the cost of purchase or rental of 
equipment needed to provide food 
service. This program pays up to 95* 
a day per child, plus commodities. 

COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 

Participants in the Special Food 
Service Program for Children may 
also receive certain types of com- 
modities donated under the Com- 
modity Distribution Program. 

To receive food surplus, however, 
the institution does not have to par- 
ticipate in any other federal food 
program. Commodity Distribution is 
good for those organizations want- 
ing minimal federal involvement. The 
drawback to the program is the 
limited kinds of food available. Com- 
modities usually include such food 
as salad oil, flour, powdered milk, 
com and grits. No canned foods are 



available. 

Commodity Distribution is a per- 
manent appropriation, requiring no 
Congressional action from year to 
year. 

For more information on this pro- 
gram and the Special Food Program, 
contact the Director, Food and Nutri- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture: 

• N.E. Region, 26 Federal Plaza, 
#1611, New York, N.Y. 10007 (Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and West Virginia). 

• S.E. Region, 1795 Peachtree Street, 
N.E., #302, Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and the Virgin 
Islands). 

• Midwest Region, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605 (Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin). 

• Southwest Region, 500 South Er- 
vay Street, Dallas, Texas 75201 (Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas). 

• Western Region, 630 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94111 
(Alaska, American Samoa, Arizona, 
California, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregjn, Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming). 

OR 

Contact your State School Lunch 
Program Director, Department of 
Education, in your state capital. 
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Special 
Milk Program 

Destined to die every year, but 
always saved by the dairy industry, 
the Special Milk Program offers 
schools and child care institutions 
(non-profit nursery schools, child 
care centers, settlement houses, 
summer camps), part of the cost for 
each half-pint of milk they serve. 
Maximum reimbursement per half- 
pint are: 

• 4< to those that participate in the 
National School Lunch Program; 

• 3* where milk is sold as a sep- 
arately priced item; 

• 2 < where children do not purchase 
milk separately. 

This program cannot be used in 
conjunction with the Special Food 
Service Program. 

For more information contact: 
School Lunch Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, DC 
20250. 



DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 



Model Cities 



Although normally only applicable 
in urban areas. Model Cities Supple- 
mental funds may offer some poten- 
tial for the funding of day care cen- 
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ters in migrant home base states 
where there is a Model Cities pro- 
gram. 

The Demonstration Cities and Met- 
lopolitan Development Act of 1966 
allows Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment supplemental funds to "be used 
and credited as part or all of the re- 
quired non-federal contribution 
under a federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram." This means that supplemental 
money can be used instead of state 
funds to earn federal IV-A dollars. 
This is the only federal money that 
can be used this way. 

For more information contact HUD 
regional offices. 

(List in appendix.) 



ACTION 

Vista 

VISTA, created in 1964 under the 
Kennedy Administration, provides 
volunteers who are willing to live 
and work with the poor. Volunteers 
live on subsistence allowances in 
urban slums, rural poverty areas, on 
Indian reservations and in migrant 
camps. Although many volunteers 
contribute specific skills as lawyers, 
health technicians and architects, the 
basic job of the volunteer is to "help 
the poor find leadership from within 
their own community." Many VISTA 
volunteers have worked as aides in 
day care centers. 

Placement of volunteers is deter- 
mined by VISTA’s regional offices 
(see list in Appendix). Moved from 
OEO in July 1971. VISTA is now 
under a newly combined program 
called ACTION which also includes 
the Peace Corps. 
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FEDERAL 
CHILD CARE 
LEGISLATION 



The early 70's will probably be 
remembered as the beginning of a 
renaissance of public interest in child 
care. Reflecting this, several pieces 
of legislation were introduced into 
Congress in 1972. 

Although not intended in any way 
to represent the current "state of the 
art," the following descriptions of 
pending legislation in the 92nd Con- 
gress are meant to be educational, 
offering help in understanding some 
of the thinking on the federal level 
regarding child care legislation. The 
descriptions focus on such important 
issues as delivery systems and fund- 
ing levels, as well as on how low- 
income groups and especially mi- 
grants are provided for. 

For up-to-date information on fed- 
eral legislation contact the Congress- 
man or Senator in your state or write 
them at the House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 20515, or at 
the Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20510. You may call the 
Capitol Hill number, which is 202/ 
225-3121, and ask for your Repre- 
senative's or Senator's office. It is 
best to speak to his legislative as- 
sistant for information on current bills. 

Nelson-Mondale 
Bill, S. 3193 

Sponsored by Senators Gaylord 
Nelson (D-Wisc.) and Walter Mon- 
dale (D-Minn.), the “Child Care Cen- 
ters and Services Act" was intro- 
duced as an amendment to the Equal 
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Opportunity Act and is a modified 
version of a bill vetoed in 1971 by 
President Nixon. S.3193 is an attempt 
to meet some of the presidential ob- 
jections to the old Mondale bill such 
as size of prime sponsor and funding 
level. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare to 
direct programs supporting full time, 
part time, family, day, night and 
group programs for children 14 years 
old and under. 

The ’’prime sponsor” (principal 
grantee) would be any state or mu- 
nicipality with a population of 25,000, 
non-profit organization, or Indian res- 
ervation. Each prime sponsor would 
establish a Child Care Council to run 
the programs. The councils would be 
made up 50% of parents and 50% 
of those appointed by the mayor or 
chief executive officer of the prime 
sponsorship area. Of the total, how- 
ever, Va must be parents of disad- 
vantaged children, defined as thc^s 
families with incomes 56,900 and 
under. 

In areas with populations below 

25.000 or where a locality does not 
apply or qualify for prime sponsor- 
ship, states would serve as prime 
sponsors and establish Child Care 
Councils. States would then be re- 
quired to subdivide areas they serve 
into program areas, not to exceed 

50.000 in population, and establish 
for each a Local Policy Council 
(LPC) to approve project applications 
and develop and approve the part of 
the state plan which concerns them. 
Parents would make up 50°/o of the 
LPC’s. Project Policy Committees 
(PPC’s) composed of parents and 
those approved by parents, would 
administer each project. 

Prooosed funding for S.3193 is 
SI 00 million in start-up costs for 
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1973 and $1.5 billion for 1974, after 
$500 million is set aside for Head 
Start. Priority would be given to chil- 
dren from families with an annual in- 
come below the lower living standard 
budget determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics — currently $6,900 for 
an urban family of four — by reserving 
65 percent of funds for such children. 
The. bill provides free services to 
children from families with incomes 
up to §4,320 and a fee limitation of 
$316 oi>an urban family of four earn- 
ing S6.900. Above the BLS level, fees 
would be set by the Secretary. 

Priority for full day services would 
be given to children whose parents 
are already working or in training, or 
to such children as the handicapped 
who may have special needs for full 
day services. For children whose 
mothers (low income or non-low in- 
come) are in the home, eligibility is 
limited to part-day services. 

PROVISIONS FOR MIGRANTS 

S.3193 would allow Indian and mi- 
grant groups to administer their own 
funds, in addition to providing 100% 
federal funding for them. (Federal 
funds would pay 90% of costs of 
other programs.) Funds are provided 
for year-round programs for migrant 
children and for programs on Indian 
reservations. Each local program, in 
addition, must provide equitably for 
the needs of all minority groups, In- 
dian and migrant children in the area 
served, with particular emphasis on 
the needs of children from bilingual 
families for the development of skills 
in English and the other language 
spoken in the home. 

Approximately 4.4% of the funds 
of this bill would be set aside for 
Indian and migrant children. This is 
determined on the basis of the pro- 
portion of Indian and migrant chil- 



dren to the number of economically 
disadvantaged children (BLS level), 
based on fur 'variable after the 

$500 million . .ken out for Head 

Start. 

The Nelson-Mondale bill also pro- 
vides possibly up to another 5% of 
funds for disadvantaged, minority, or 
bilingual children by making special 
model programs for these groups 
one focus of the Secretary’s reserved 
discretionary funds. 

The House of Representatives’ ver- 
sion of S.3193 is H R. 13602. 



Javits-Taft Bill, 
S.3228 

As the Republican alternative to 
the Nelson-Mondale bill, the ’’Com- 
prehensive Headstart, Child Develop- 
ment and Family Services Act of 
1972,” also amending the Economic 
Opportunity Act. is the same as 
S.3193 with the following differences: 

• Population size for prime sponsor 
would be 50.000 (making this bill a 
state plan). 

• Funding for 1974 is S1.2 billion 
and for 1975, SI. 6 billion. 

• Set-aside for Head Start would be 
S600 million. 

• State and local Child Development 
and Family Services Councils (same 
as Child Care Councils and Local 
Policy Councils in Nelson-Mondale 
bill) are given an advisory role. 

S.3228 provides about the same 
for migrants as the Nelson-Mondale 
bill except that the set-aside would 
be slightly less than 4.4%, since this 
is based on funds available after S600 
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million (versus $500 million) is taken 
out for Head Start. Also, the bill pro- 
vides up to 10% of funds for special 
model programs. 



Dellenback Bill, 
H.R.13649 



Introduced into the 2nd session of 
the 92nd Congress, The ’’Child De- 
velopment Act" (H.R.13649) would 
provide for the consolidation and co- 
ordination of a!! federal child care 
and child development programs un- 
der a single federal agency, desig- 
nated by the President. Providing 
"such sums as may be necessary,” 
the bill would allow a state, through 
its governor, to apply for assistance 
from the federal child development 
agency for assistance in developing 
plans for carrying out and coordinat- 
ing its child care programs. 

The bill would authorize the desig- 
nated agency to coordinate child 
care and child development and to 
make a special study of proposed 
future national goals in child devel- 
opment, in light of existing knowl- 
edge in the field coupled with the 
existing small number of trained child 
care personnel. The report would be 
submitted to the President and to the 
Congress by July 1, 1974. 

H.R.13649 would amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide 
funds for the training of professional 
and paraprofessional child care per- 
sonnel. 

ti This bill could be considered a 
"holding pattern” response to the 
Presidential veto message regarding 
the old Mondale bill. The President 
stated at that time that he felt that 
it would be foolish to pour large 




amounts of money into day care 
when so little is known about early 
child development, and there are so 
few trained personnel to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. 



Long Bill, S.2003 

Taking a completely new legisla- 
tive tack. S.2003 would set up an in- 
dependent Federal Child Cam Cor- 
poration (FCCC) to be run by a three- 
member Board of Directors appointed 
for a 3-year term by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The chairman would be ap- 
pointed by the President and not 
more than two of the board membern 
would be of the same political party. 

Senator Russell Long's bill would 
establish a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Child Care, made up of the 
Secretaries of HEW, Labor, and HUD, 
and 12 non-civil service individuals 
appointed by the Board. 

S.2003 would provide money for 
facilities (construction and staffing) 
for use by anyone who can pay for 
them. Low income parents would be 
paid for by whatever present funding 
is available, i.e., Title IV-A and B of 
the Social Security Act., etc. The bill, 
however, would authorize an appro- 
priation "from sums available” for 
partially subsidizing child care on a 
percentage basis according to in- 
come where services are necessary 
for an adult member of a low income 
family to engage in employment. 

The Corporation would help pri- 
vate or public groups to start new 
day care centers by lending them 
money. The Corporation would oper- 
ate on a S500 million loan from the 
U S. Treasury which would be paid 
back with interest in 50 years. This 
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money would go into a revolving fund 
along with collected child care fees 
to provide further capital for expand- 
ing services. The Corporation would 
also be authorized to issue and sell 
bonds. 

The bill also provides equal pri- 
ority of services to welfare recipients 
and working mothers. It also in- 
creases Title IV-A funding to 100% 
for child care provided through the 
Corporation, thus potentially solving 
one serious problem of migrants — 
that of raising the matching local 
25% share. 
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CONTRACTS 

(SAMPLES) 



1. Contract between unrelated 3rd party 
funding source (such as Oregon's Friend 
Corporation) and a State Welfare Agency. 

2. Contract between State Welfare 
Agency and an administrative umbrella 
organization (Oregon Coalition or a 4-C). 

3. Contract between administrative um- 
brella organization and a child care 
project. 



Sample #1: 

Trust Agreement 



THIS AGREEMENT, dated the .... 

day of i9 

between 



hereinafter referred to as "FUND", and 
the Arizona State Department of Public 
Welfare, hereinafter referred to as 
"STATE." 



RECITALS: 

(* One of the objectives of the FUND is 
to improve the welfare of children in the 
community it serves. The welfare of said 
children will be improved if Day Care 
Services are provided to children in the 
community whose families cannot afford 
to pay for same. 

II. Attached hereto and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Exhibit A, are certain Regula- 
tions promulgated by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare asset 
forth in the Federal Register, Volume 34, 
No. 18, dated January 28, 1969, Part II, 
being further described as Part 220, 
Chapter II, Title 45. These Regulations re- 
late, among other things to Day Care 
Services. 

III. Hereinafter referred to as Exhibit 
B, are Title IV, A and B of the Social 
Security Act. 

IV. Attached hereto, and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Exhibit C, are Sections 6.1 
through 6.3 inclusive of the State Plan. 

V. Under Exhibit B, STATE has it 
within its power to provide Day Care 
Services to children from eligible families, 
with part of the cost of such services 
funded by the Federal Government on a 
matching basis, provided the STATE has 



funds available for this purpose. (Exhibits 
A and B). 

VI. STATE, in order to make available 
to it the Federal matching funds, on the 
17th day of December, 1969, adopted 
amendments to its STATE PLAN. (Ex- 
hibit C). Such Amendments qualify 
STATE to receive the Federal matching 
funds. 

VII. STATE does not have sufficient 
funds to provide Day Care Services to all 
eligible children who could qualify for 
such services under the provisions of 
Exhibits A, B and C. 

VIII. Under the provisions of Exhibits 
A, B and C, third parties may lawfully 
contribute funds to STATE for Day Care 
Cervices, which STATE may thrji, use to 
generate the matching Federal Punas for 
such services, i.e., such funds con- 
tributed by third parties may lawfully be 
used by STATE as its share of the cost of 
Day Care Services for purposes of quali- 
fying STATE for the matching Federal 
funds in question. Such funds are herein- 
after referred to as the "STATE share". 

IX. FUND desires to contribute to 
State, funds to be used as the State share 
to generate the matching Federal funds. 
AGREEMENT: 

I. FUND does by these present, make, 
confirm, and give to STATE a gift of the 

sum of $ eac h month for 

the term of this Agreement subject how- 
ever, to the following terms and condi- 
tions, all of which are agreed to by 
STATE: V 

(A) The funds being donated to 
STATE are for Day Care Services and 
shall be considered, and are "donated 
private funds" for Day Care Services 
which shall be the STATE share for the 
purpose of claiming Federal reimburse- 
ment, within the meaning of Section 
220.64 b (1) of Exhibit A. 

(B) The funds hereby donated by 
FUND to STATE, shall be transferred to 
STATE and shall be under STATE'S 
exclusive administrative control within 
the meaning of 220.64 b (1) (i) of Exhibit 
A. The said funds shall be deposited in 

a special account separate and apart 
from the STATE’S appropriated funds. In 
no event shall the funds deposited be 
placed in or with the General Fund of the 
STATE. 

(C) The use of funds being donated 
by FUND to STATE are donated on a 
completely unrestricted basis, excepting 
only: 

(1) That they shall be used solely 




to provide Day Care Services, in Day Care 
Centers, for eligible children who qualify 
under the provisions of Exhibits A, B and 
C; and 

(2) The FUND shall not be, and 
is not the sponsor or operator of the Day 
Care Services being funded within the 
meaning of Section 220.64 (b) (1) (ii) of 
Exhibit A; and 

(3) That such money shall be 
used only as the STATE share for gen- 
erating the matching Federal funds; and 

(4) That such money will be used 
by the STATE for Day Care Services in 

the geographic area of 

Arizona; and 

(5) The funds being donated by 
FUND to STATE shall, so long as STATE 
is not in default under the terms of this 
Agreement, not revert to FUND’S use 
within the meaning of Section 220.64 
(2) (i) of Exhibit A. 

(D) The money being contributed by 
FUND to STATE is not, and shall not be 
earmarked for a particular individual or 
for members of a particular organization 
within the meaning of Section 220.64 (b) 
(2) (i) of Exhibit A. 

II. If for any reason STATE does not, 
or cannot use the funds being donated 
herein as the State share in claiming 
Federal reimbursement for the provision 
of Day Care Services under the terms of 
Exhibits A, B and C, then all or any of 
such funds not utilized in this fashion 
shall be forthwith returned to FUND, and 
this Agreement shall be null and void. 

III. The term of this Agreement shall be 

for the period of 

through ”***”""* 

(A) Any funds granted to the STATE 
by the FUND which do not generate 
Federal matching funds and are not ex- 
pended by the STATE for Day Care Serv- 
ices. shall be returned by the STATE to 
the FUND upon demand. 

IV. STATE will, on a quarterly basis, 
render to FUND a statement of accounting 
of money received from FUND and of ex- 
penditures incurred or committed. 

V. To the extent feasible and lawful, 
FUND and STATE shall cooperate to the 
end that Day Care Services in Day Care 
Centers shall be provided to children from 
eligible families. 

VI. This Agreement shall take effect on 

the day of 

19 provided that on or before the 

day of 

19 FUND shall have delivered 

to STATE its check for the sum of 

29 
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after, shall deliver a like sum to the 
STATE during the term of this Agree- 
ment. In the event the FUND is unable, 
for any reason, to deliver the aforesaid 
sum on the dates specified, this Agree- 
ment shall be null and void. 

VII. Either party may terminate this 
Agreement by giving to the other party 
thirty days written notice. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties 
have hereunto signed their names this 

day of 

19 

ARIZONA STATE 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

by 

Commissioner 



BY 

Sample #2: 
Agreement 

THIS AGREEMENT made this 

day of 19 — 

by and between the Arizona State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and 

hereinafter referred 

to as "Council.** 

For good and valuable consideration 
herewith acknowledged, the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare con- 
tracts with "Council" to provide day care 
services for children, at various day care 
centers, hereinafter referred to as Facili- 
ties, under the following terms and 
conditions: 

1. The families of all children must 
meet the eligibility criteria of the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare as set 
forth in its State Plan for Day Care 
Services and any amendments or addi- 
tions thereto, a copy of which is attached 
hereto as Exhibit "A". 

2. Exhibit "B" attached hereto lists 
with respect to each facility which will 
receive funds under this Agreement: 

(a) Name and address 

(b) Criterion on which it bases its 
qualification under the State Plan 

(c) Description of the geographical 
area in which eligible families must 
reside 

Council will promptly notify the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare of 
new facilities or of facilities to be elimi- 



nated from funding under this Agreement. 

3. All facilities shall be licensed by 
the Arizona State Department of Health. 
Facilities shall meet and maintain their 
operations in accordance with any regu- 
lations promulgated by the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare. Facilities 
shall meet and maintain their operations 
in accordance with the Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements as 
approved by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
September 23, 1968, and any amend- 
ments or additions thereto. 

4. Council shall submit records and 
reports as requested by the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare. Council 
shall maintain such records as required 
by the Arizona State Department of Public 
Welfare. The said records shall be open 
for inspection by representatives of either 
or both of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare. 

5. The term of this Agreement shall be 

for the period of 

19 through 

19 

6. Facilities shall provide...- child 

care days per month for the term of this 
Agreement. The total of child care days is 
determined by multiplying the number of 
children that will be in attendance at 
facilities per day by the number of days 
facilities are open for the month. 

7. The Arizona State Department of 

Public Welfare will pay to Council the 
sum of $ per month to pro- 

vide child care services at facilities, which 
shall be derived from private donated 
funds and Federal matching funds upon 
meeting all of the following terms and 
conditions: 

(a) Adequate donated funds and/or 
in kind public contributions must be 
actually received by the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare to gener- 
ate Federal matching funds to pay In 
full the above stated sum. 

(b) Council shall on or after the last 
day of each month submit through the 
principal office of the Arizona State De- 
partment of Public Welfare a claim 
voucher prepared in triplicate to the 
State Department of Finance describing 
the services rendered and requesting pay- 
ment for the preceding monthly period. 
The Arizona State Department of Public 
Welfare shall assist Council in the prepa- 
ration of such voucher and the same shall 
be prepared in accordance with the re- 
quirements of said State Department of 
Finance. The Arizona State Department 



of Public Welfare shall furnish the neces- 
sary claim voucher forms on request of 
Council. 

8. In the event adequate donated 
funds, in kind public contributions, and/or 
Federal matching funds are not actually 
received by the Arizona State Department 
of Public Welfare in any given month, this 
Agreement shall be null and void. In no 
event will state appropriated funds ever be 
used for payment of daycare services 
provided herein. 

9. In no event will any funds paid to 
Council be used for any religious activity 
or for any administrative or capital ex- 
penditures for any religious organization. 

10. The Council and all facilities shall 
comply with the following regulation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Para 601: 
"No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any pro- 
gram or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” 

11. Either party herein may terminate 
this Agreement without cause upon 
thirty (30) days written notice to the 
other party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties 
hereunto have signed their names this 
day of - 



19 

ARIZONA STATE 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 



by 

Commissioner 



by 

Sample #3: 
Agreement 

THIS AGREEMENT made this 

day of - 

19 by and between Community 

Council, and Arizona Corporation, and 



hereinafter referred to as Corporation. 

For good and valuable consideration 
herewith acknowledged, Community 
Council hereby contracts with Corpora- 
tion to provide day. care services for 
children, at one or more day care 
centers, hereinafter referred to as Facili 
ties, under the following terms and 
conditions: 
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1. The Families of all children served 
under this agreement must meet the 
eligibility criteria of the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare as set 
forth in its State Plan for Day Care Serv- 
ices and any amendments or additions 
thereto, a copy of which is attached 
hereto as Exhibit "A**. 

2. Exhibit *’B M attached hereto lists 
with respect to each facility which will 
receive funds under this Agreement: 

(a) Name and address. 

(b) Criterion on which it bases its 
qualification under the State Plan. 

(c) Description of the geographical 
area in which eligible families must 
reside. 

Council will promptly notify the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare of 
new facilities or of facilities to be elim- 
inated from funding under this Agreement. 

3. All facilities shall be licensed by the 
Arizona State Department of Health. 
Facilities shall meet and maintain their 
operations in accordance with any regu- 
lations promulgated by the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare. Facilities 
shall meet and maintain their operations 
in accordance with the Federal Inter- 
agency Day Care Requirements as ap- 
proved by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated September 
23, 1968, and any amendments or ad- 
ditions thereto. 

4. Corporation shall submit records 
and reports as requested by Community 
Council. Facility shall maintain such 
records as required by the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare or as re- 
quired by the Community Council. The 
said records shall be open for inspection 
by representatives of any or all of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Arizona State Department of 
Public Welfare, and the Community 
Council. 

5. The term of this Agreement shall be 

for the period of 

19 , through *. 

19 

6. Facilities shall provide 

child care days per month for the term 
of this Agreement. The total of child care 
days is determined by multiplying the 
number of children meeting the criteria 
referred in para 1 that will be in attend- 
ance at facilities per day by the number 
of days facilities are open for the month. 

7. Community Council will pay to 

Corporation the sum of $ per 

month to provide child care services at 
facilities, which shall be derived from 
private donated funds and Federal match- 



ing funds upon meeting all of the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

(a) Adequate donated funds and/or 
in kind public contributions must be 
actually received by the Arizona 
State Department of Public Welfare 
to generate Federal matching funds 
to pay in full the above stated sum. 

(b) Corporation shall on or after the 
last day of each month submit to 
Community Council a claim voucher 
prepared in triplicate describing the 
services rendered and requesting 
payment for the preceding monthly 
period. Community Council shall 
assist Corporation in the preparation 
of such vpucher. Community Council 
shall furnish the necessary claim 
voucher forms on request of 
Corporation. 

8. In the event adequate donated 
funds, in-kind public contributions, and/or 
Federal matching funds are not actually 
received by the Arizona State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in any given 
month, and therefore no funds are re- 
ceived by Community Council in any 
given month, this Agreement shall be null 
and void. 

9. In no event will any funds paid to 
Corporation be used for any religious 
activity or for any administrative or capital 
expenditure for any religious organiza- 
tion. 

10. Corporation and ail facilities shall 
comply with the following regulation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Sec. 601 : 

"No pcM*son in the United States shall, on 
the around of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance." 

11. Either party herein may terminate 
this Agreement without cause upon thirty 
(30) days written notice to the other 
party. 



IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties 
have hereunto signed their names this 

day of 

19 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL 

by 

Executive Director 



DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

Regional Offices 



REGION 1 

Miss Louise Noble 

Social Work Program Specialist 

Community Services Administration 

John F. Kennedy Federal Building 

Government Center 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

607-223-6867 

REGION 2 

Miss Mila Schwartzbach 
Acting Association Regional 
Commissioner 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 1 0007 
212-264-4626 
REGION 3 
Mr. Ted Levine 
Chief of Community Services 
P.O. Box 12900 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 

215-597-9172 

REGION 4 

Mr. David Beecher 

Associate Regional Commissioner 

50 Seventh Avenue 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

404-526-5021 

REGION 5 

Mr. Edward J. Sienicki 
Deputy Regional Commissioner 
Room 712, New Post Office Bldg. 

433 West Van Buren Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 

312-353-4235 

REGION 6 

Dr. Peggy Wildman 

Associate Regional Commissioner 

1114 Commerce Street 

Dallas. Texas 75202 

214-749-3743 

REGION 7 

Mr. Paul W. Jacobs 

Acting Associate Regional 

Commissioner for Community Services 
Federal Office Bldg. 

601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
816-374-2381 
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REGION 8 

Mr. Ray Myrick 

Associate Regional Commissioner 

9017 Federal Office Building 

19th and Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

303-837-4284 

REGION 9 

Mr. Dale Williamson 

Associate Regional Commissioner 

Federal Office Building 

50 Fulton Street 

San Francisco, California 94102 

415-556-7800 

REGION 10 

Mr. Dick Grant 

Regional Commissioner 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Arcade Building 

1319 Second Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

206-538-0425 



DEPARTMENT 
OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 



Regional Offices 



REGION 1 

Mrs. Linda Broderick 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

617-223-7302 

REGION 2 

Mr. Kermit Allen 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

26 Federal Plaza 
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New York, New York 10007 
212-264-8703 
REGION 3 
Mr. Richard Platt 
Model Cities 
Department of HUD 
Curtis Publishers Bldg. 

6th and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 

215-597-2636 

REGION 4 

Mr. Joseph Fischet 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

645 Peachtree-Seventh Bldg. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
404-526-3028 
REGION 5 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tapscott 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

360 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

REGION 6 

Mr. Frederick Baker 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

Federal Office Building — Room 11-a-23 

819 Tayior Street 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

817-334-3301 

REGION 7 

? 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

Federal Office Building — Room 300 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

816-374-2325 

REGION 8 

Mr, Roger Olsen 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

Samsonite Building 

1050 South Broadway 

Denver, Colorado 80209 

303-297-3338 

REGION 9 

Mr. Keith Axtell 

Model Cities 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 
P.O. Box 36003 

San Francisco, California 94102 

415-556-5926 

REGION 10 

Mr. Alan Avery 

Model Cities 

Department of HUD 

Arcade Plaza Building 

1321 Second Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

206-583-4373 




STATE AGENCIES 

RESPONSIBLE 

FOR 

TITLE IV-A 



REGION 1 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr. John F. Harder 

Commissioner 

State Welfare Department 

1000 Asylum Avenue 

Hartford, Connecticut 06105 

MAINE 

Dr. Dean Fisher 
Commissioner 

Department of Health and Welfare 

State House 

Augjsta, Maine 04330 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Steven A. Minter 

Commissioner 

Department of Public Welfare 
600 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mr. Edward Sanel, Sr. 

Acting Commissioner 

Department of Health and Welfere 

State House Annex 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 

RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. John J. Affleck 

Director 

Department of Social and Rehabilitative 
Services 

1 Washington Avenue 

Providence, Rhode Island 02905 

VERMONT 

Mr. Joseph W. Betit 

Commissioner 

Department of Social Welfare 

State Office Building 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

REGION 2 

NEW YORK 

Mr. George K. Wyman 

Commissioner 

1450 Western Avenue 

Albany, New York 12203 

518-457-7354 

NEW JERSEY 

Dr. Lloyd McCorkle 

Commissioner 



State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies 

163 Hanover Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 
609-292-3717 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Irving Engleman 
Director 

Division of Public Welfare 
609-292-4347 
PUERTO RICO 
Rev. Efrain Santiago 
Santiago 

Department of Social Services 

P.O.Box 11697 

Santurce, Puerto Rico 00908 



REGION 3 

DELAWARE 

Mr. John E. Hiland 

Director 

Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 309 

Wilmington, Delaware 19899 
302-764-8180 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Miss Winifred G. Thompson 
Director 

Department of Human Resources 
122 C. Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

202-628-6000 ext. 3746 

MARYLAND 

Mr. Raleigh C. Hobson 

Director 

State Department of Social Services 

1315 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 11202 

301 -383-3590 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Stanley Miller 

Secretary 

Department of Public Welfare 

Health and Welfare Building 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

717-787-2600 

VIRGINIA 

Mr. Otis L. Brown 

Director 

State Department of Welfare and 
Institutions 

429 South Belvidere Street 

Richmond, Virginia 23220 

703-770-2291 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Edwin F. Flowers 

Commissioner 

Department of Welfare 

1800 Washington Street East 

Charleston. West Virginia 25305 

304-345-3401 



REGION 4 

ALABAMA 

Mr. Frank House, Commissioner 
Department of Pensions and Security 
64 North Union Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Miss Louise Pittman, Director 
Bureau of Child Welfare 
205-269-6731 4 
FLORIDA 

Mr. Emmett S. Roberts, Director 
Division of Family Services 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
Services 
P.O. Box 2050 
Jacksonville, Florida 32203 
904-725-3080 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Miss Frances Davis, Chief 
Bureau of Children Services 
904-725-3080 
KENTUCKY 

Mr. George Perkins, Commissioner 
State Department of Child Welfare 
403 Wapping Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
502-564-3130 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Ernest Rawl 
GEORGIA 

Mr. Phil Cawthon, Director 
Georgia Department of Family and 
Children Services 
State Office Building, 18 Capitol Sq 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
404-522-8710 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Arthur Winstead, Commissioner 
State Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 4321 Fondren Station 
Jackson, Mississippi 39216 
601-354-6471 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mrs. Sara Caldwell, Director 
Family and Children Services 
601-362-9608 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Archie Ellis, Director 
Department of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box 1520 

Columbia, South Carolina 29202 
803-758-3244 

• IV-A Staff Perspn: 

Mrs. Deborah M. Southerlin, Chief 
Division of Family and Children Serv. 
803-758-2847 
TENNESSEE 

Mr. Herman L. Yeatman, Commlssionei 
State Department of Public Welfare 
204 State Office Building 



Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
615-741-3241 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Tommy Perkins, Director 
Division of Service to Children and 
their Families 
615-741-2906 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Clifton Craig, Commissioner 
State Department of Social Services 
P.O. Box 2599, Education Building 
Corner Eatonton and Salisbury 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mrs. Margaret Parris 

REGION 5 

INDIANA 

Mr. William Sterrett, Administrator 
Indiana Department of Public Welfare 
100 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
317-633-6650 
ILLINOIS 

Mr. Harold o. Swank, Director 
Illinois Department of Public Aid 
400 South Spring Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
217-525-6716 
OHIO 

Mr. Robert B. Canary, Director 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
408 East Town Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614-369-2327 
MICHIGAN 

Mr. R. Bernard Houston 

Michigan Department of Social Services 

Lewis Cass Building 

Lansing, Michigan 48913 

517-373-2000 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. Morris Hursh 

Commissioner 

Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 

658 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

612-221-2701 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. Frank Newgent 

Administrator 

Division of Family Services 
Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
608-266-3416 

REGION G 

ARKANSAS 
Mr. Len Blaylock 
Commissioner 



State Department of Public Welfare 

Welfare Building — Capitol Mall 

P.0. Box 1437 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 

501-371-2181 

LOUISIANA 

Mr. Garland L. Bonin 

Commissioner 

State Department of Public Welfare 

P.O. Box 44065 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

504- 389-6036 
NEW MEXICO 

Mr. John G. Jasper 
Executive Director 

Health and Social Services Department 

P.O. Box 2348 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

505- 827-2371 
OKLAHOMA 
Mr. L. E. Rader 
Director 

Department of Institutions 

Social and Rehabilitative Services 

P.O. Box 25352 

Sequoia Building 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 

405-521-3646 

TEXAS 

Mr. Burton G. Hackney 
Commissioner 

State Department of Public Welfare 
John H. Reagan Building 
Austin, Texas 78701 
512-475-3166 

REGION 7 

IOWA 

Mr. James N. Gillman 
Commissioner 

Department of Social Services 
Lucas State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
515-281-5452 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr, Edward V. Douglass 
KANSAS 

Dr. Robert C. Harde'r 
Director 

State Department of Social Welfare 

State Office Building 

Topeka, Kansas 66612 

913-296-3271 

MISSOURI 

Mr. Proctor N. Carter 

Director 

Division of Welfare 

Department of Public Health and Welfare 
State Office Building 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
314-635-8111 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. John Pletz 



REGION 8 

COLORADO 

Mr. Con F. Shea, Executive Director 
State Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
303-892-3515 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mrs. Dorothy Anders 

Family and Children's Services 
Division of Public Welfare 
303-892-2556 
MONTANA 

Mr. Theodore Carkulis, Administrator 
State De^ artment of Public Welfare 
P.O. Box ‘723 
Helena, Montana 59601 
406-440-3451 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Joseph Roe, Director 
Division of Social Services 
406-449-3160 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Leslie 0. Ovre 
Executive Director 

Public Welfare Board of North Dakota 
Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
701-224-2310 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. 0. T. Omlid, Director 
Social Services 

Public Welfare Department of N.D. 

701-224-2309 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Peter Grossman, Director 

Department of Public Welfare 

State Office Building 

Pierre, South Dakota 57501 

605-224-3491 

• IV- A Staff Person: 

Mr. Milton C. Hanson, Director 
Services Administration 
605-224-3227 
UTAH 

Mr. Ward Holbrook 
Executive Director 

State Department of Social Services 
221 State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
801-328-5331 

• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Lloyd Nelson 
Assistant Director 
Social Work Services 
Division of Family Services 

State Department of Social Services 

231 East 4th South 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

801-328-5038 

WYOMING 

Mr. John H. Marros, Administrator 



Division of Public Assistance and 
Social Services 

State Department of Health and Social 
Services 

State Office Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 
307-777-7561 
• IV-A Staff Person: 

Mr. Harvey Peterson 
Assistant Administrator 
Division of Public Assistance 
and Social Services 
307-777-7561 

REGION 9 

ARIZONA 

Mr. John 0. Graham 
Commissioner 

State Department of Public Welfare 

State Office Building 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

602-271-4450 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Robert Martin 

Director 

State Department of Social Welfare 
744 P Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 

916-445-471 1 

HAWAII 

Mr. William G. Among 
Director 

Department of Social Services 
and Housing 
P.O. Box 339 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96809 
548-281 1 
NEVADA 

Mr. George E. Miller 
State Welfare Administrator 
Department of Health, Welfare, 
and Rehabilitation 
201 South Fall Street 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
702-882-7412 

REGION 10 

WASHINGTON 

Mr. Quenten L. Emery 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Division of Public Assistance 

Department of Social and Health Services 

P.O. Box 1163 

Olympia, Washington 98501 

OREGON 

Mr. Andrew F. Juras 

Administrator 

Public Welfare Division 

417 Public Services Building 

Salem, Oregon 97310 

503-364-2171 

IDAHO 

Mr. Bill Child 
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Commissioner 

State Department of Public Assistance 

P.O. Box 1189 

Boise, Idaho 83701 

208-384-3348 

ALASKA 

Mr. Stanley P. Harris, Director 
Division of Public Welfare 
Department of Health ?*nd Welfare 
Pouch H 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 



SOCIAL AND 

REHABILITATION 

SERVICES 



Regional Offices 



REGION 1 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
John F. Kennedy Federal Bldg. 
Government Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
REGION 2 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 10007 
REGION 3 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
P.O. Box 12900 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19108 
REGION 4 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
50 Seventh Avenue 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
REGION 5 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
New Post Office Bldg. 

433 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

REGION 6 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
REGION 7 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Federal Office Bldg. 

601 East 12th Street 



Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
REGION 8 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
9017 Federal Office Bldg. 

19th and Stout Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
REGION 9 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Federal Office Building 
50 Fulton Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 
REGION 10 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Arcade Building 
1319 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 



DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 



Regional Manpower 
Administrators 



REGION 1 

John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
(617) 223-6726 
REGION 2 
341 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
(212) 971-7564 
REGION 3 

5000 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19144 
(215) 438-5200 
REGION 4 

1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
(404) 526-3267 
REGION 5 

219 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, III. 60604 
(312) 353-4258 
REGION 6 

411 North Akard Street 
Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214) 749-3671 
REGION 7 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
(816) 374-3796 
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REGION 8 
New Custom House 
19th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
(303) 297-3091 
(Area Office) 

REGION 9 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
(415) 556-7414 
REGION 10 
Smith Tower Building 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206) 583-7700 



ACTION 



Regional Offices 



REGION 1 

John W. McCormack 

Post Office and Court House Building 

Boston, Mass. 02109 

REGION 2 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York, New York 1000 7 

REGION 3 

U.S. Custom House 

2nd & Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

REGION 4 

730 Peachtree Street, N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30308 
REGION 5 

623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60605 
REGION 6 

1 1 1 Commerce Street 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

REGION 7 

911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

REGION 8 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colo. 80202 

REGION 9 

100 McAllister St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
REGION 10 
1601 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
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